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woo, and his master after him. With Alencon the religious diffi-
culty, which had proved a stumbling block in the Archduke's
negotiations, was as slight as it possibly could be with a Catholic
husband; and she was probably right In thinking that little or no
harm need come of It, But political motives were not all. Hard
as it is to look into the heart of this supreme deceiver, there
seems to have been a genuine - and pathetic - desire for mar-
riage and a child. Otherwise, her passionate breakdown before
four of her most Intimate councillors, which we cannot dismiss
as acting, would be an enigma. As to the possibility or risk of a
first child at her age, the relevant fact is not modern medical
opinion, but her belief, a belief which her most devoted servant,
Burghley, shared with his whole soul.

The brush with the Council really ended the marriage,, but
Elizabeth was in the same wayward mood afterwards that she
had been in when she wanted to marry Leicester, long ago.
Walsingham spoke to her: she told him to be gone; he was good
for nothing save to protect puritans. She railed at the godly
Knollys: Might she not3 like others, she asked, desire to have
children? Hatton, too, came in for a good drubbing. She drove
or banished the critics from her presence, Walsingham and
Leicester for two or more months.

It was on Leicester, naturally enough, that the full vials of
Elizabeth's wrath were emptied. At this critical juncture Simier
and the French ambassador revealed to her, what no one else at
Court had apparently dared to tell, that he was married. He had
married, a year before, Sir Francis Knollys's daughter, the
widowed Countess of Essex, concerning whom London gossip,
at the end of 1575, had been saying that, during her husband's
absence In Ireland, she had had two children by Leicester. She
was not Leicester's only amorous adventure. He had had a son
by Lady Sheffieldin 15 74, and was said to have been secretly mar-
ried to her the previous year, but had now repudiated her. It is
perhaps futile to guess at the motives for Elizabeth's anger. She
may have known something of his relations with Lady Shef-
field; she may have heard the scandal about Lettice Knollys; she
may even have felt an unreasoning, possessive jealousy. But tb<*